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Despite the growing number of elemen- 
tary school children enrolled in foreign 
language programs, despite federal finan- 
cial assistance and public encouragement 
of such programs, and despite the incep- 
tion of legislation making such programs 
of instruction mandatory in certain states, 
there remains considerable concern over 
the effects of adding a second language to 
the curriculum of a monolingual elemen- 
tary school. 

Research reported during the past three 
years, however, concludes that this con- 
cern is unnecessary at the present time. 
The effects of FEES are positive in re- 
sponse to four significant queries. 

First, what effect does the addition of 
FLES have upon achievement in basic 
subject areas in the elementary school? 



Material for this department should be sent 
to Dr. Oberhelman, Texas Tech., Lubbock, Tex. 

’^’^This article is part of a lecture presented 
^ January 14, .1965 at the California State 
College at Fullerton in its “Advancements in 
Education” series. 



One experiment reported in 1963 took 
place in two public schools in metropolitan 
New York.^ Here the introduction of 
daily fifteen-minute FLES lessons for one 
year had no adverse effect on achievement 
in the prescribed curriculum. The groups 
were equated in grade placement, age in- 
telligence, and socio-economic status, and 
received the Stanford Achievement Test 
both at the beginning and at the end of 
the experimental period. A total of 114 
third graders participated. The groups 
studying a foreign language evidenced 
greater mean achievement gain in seven 
out of eight instances, and while in the 
eighth iristance, the non-FLES control 
group evidenced a slight gain over the 
experimental group, this was not statistical- 
ly significant. 

Another and longer experiment was con- 
ducted by the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota from 1960-63 to determine 
whether FLES can be added without ad- 
versely affecting achievement in other 
subject areas and without lengthening the 
school day.^ Their experiment involved 
4611 pupils in grades four, five, and six. 
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Six schools Were selected for the con- 
trol group whose pupils did not learn 
Spanish but were otherwise quite closely 
comparable to the pupils in the experi- 
mental group. All classes in this group fol- 
lowed the time allotments suggested by the 
district for their particular grade levels in 
specific subjects. 

Six schools were selected for the experi- 
mental group which studied Spanish by 
telecasts developed under the direction of 
the Minnesota Council for School Tele- 
vision. .^1 classes in this group spent 
fifteen minutes a day, five days a week, on 
FLES; and this time had to be deleted 
froin the times normally allotted to social 
studies or language or arithmetic. (Other 
subjects, except reading, lacked sufficiently 
large weekly time allotments under the 
existing school day to permit deletion for 
FEES, and reading itself was considered 
too vital an area upon which to encroach.) 
For the experimental group at each grade 
level the one subject area from which time 
was to be deleted for FLES was randomly 
selected, but all classes for each grade in 
any one school had to follow suit. No 
nade was allowed to reduce several areas 
by a few minutes each, and teachers were 
carefully instructed not to attempt to make 
up time in subject areas from which time 
for FLES was deleted. 

The standardized measuring instruments 
used to evaluate results were the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills, the Stanford Social 
Studies Test, and the Otis Beta Intelli- 
gence Tpt. Again, the deletion of time 
frorn arithmetic, language, and social 
studies to devote to the study of Spanish 
had no detrimental effect upon measured 
achievement in the subject areas from 
which time was taken. 

The St. Paul findings agree with 
another study in the teaching of Spanish 
re^rted in 1963 by the public schools of 
Charnpaign, Illinois.^ The duration of this 
experiment was shorter— one year; the size 
of the sample was smaller— 180. pupils, but 
the time allotment for FLES was longer- 
1(W minutes a week-and had to be ob- 
tained by reducing slightly each of the 
daily instructional periods in social studies, 
arithmetic, and language arts. Both the 



cfcc experimental group and the non- 
rLEb or control group had school days of 
similar length. Nevertheless, the FLES 
pupils carefully equated with non-FLES 
pupils showed no significant loss in achieve- 
ment in other subjects as measured by the 
standardized Iowa Test of Basic Skills. In 
fact, the FLES group showed greater 
achievement in reading vocabulary (plus 
.001 difference in mean gain) and reading 
comprehension (plus .052 difference in 
mean gain) than did the non-FLES pupils. 
In knguage skills, wor e study skills, and 
arithmetic the experimental and control 
groups varied little. 

Second, what effect does the addition of 
tLiliS to the elementary curriculum have 
T^on later achievement in high school? 
One answer may be found in the investiga- 
tion completed iri 1962 by the public 
^hools of Somerv’ille, New Jersey which 
have operated a FLES program continuous- 
ly since 1949." Somerville pupils study 
either Spanish or French for six years be- 
ginning in grade three and continuing 
through grade eight. (The language a child 
pursues is purely an accident of birth with 
Spanish and French alternating each year; 
but once the child has begun his work in 
either language, he studies that same lan- 
guage daily during his remaining years in 
elementary school.) When he and his fel- 
low-FLES-mates reach the Somerville Sen- 

High School, however, they meet 
tuition pupils from outlying areas who en- 
roll without any FLES background. 

Should the FLES graduates elect to 
continue the study of their language in 
high school, they are assigned to an En- 

L Pattern (ELP) group 

which enables them in the tenth grade to 
join third level high school language clas- 
ses. This advantage places them in college 
level courses in their senior year or allows 
them to study an extra subject. In the 
ineantime high school students who begin 
their language work in the ninth grade 
continue in the tenth grade at the second 
level in a Traditional Language Pattern 
(TLP) group. 

For purposes of this investigation care- 
ful evaluation was made of 1530 FLES 
and non-FLES graduates of the classes of 
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1957-61. It was found that pupils in the 
ELP group achieved grades that were ap- 
proximately 10% higher than did the TLP 
pupils of similar ability even though the 
ELP pupils were a year younger; these 
grades were made in any foreign language 
class, new or continued. It was found too 
that the difference between the mean of 
the former FEES pupils and the mean of 
the former non-FLES pupils in grade point 
average (covering marks in all courses 
taken throughout the four years of high 
school) was less than 0.1%. 

Finally, there was no deleterious effect 
from the FEES program on the retention of 
pupils in the high school foreign language 
program whether these pupils were college 
preparatory students or not. Among non- 
college preparatory students, 70% of the 
FEES graduates elected some foreign lan- 
guage study during their four years in 
high school compared to 62% of the non- 
FLES graduates who elected a foreign 
language. The difference is significant at 
13 to I odds (90% level of significance). 
These figures (70% and 62%) must be con- 
trasted with state and national percentages 
of all pupils then enrolled in foreign lan- 
guage work to indicate community aware- 
ness of language study values: 48.2% (New 
Jersey) and 27.0% (United States). 

Third, what effect does the addition of 
FLES have on superior or gifted students? 
A three-year study reported in 1963 by the 
Salt Lake City School District attempted 
to challenge superi..r students in the ele- 
mentary grades by teaching them a foreign 
language after school.® (In this instance, 
a student was rated as “superior” if he had 
a minimum I.Q. of 115 as measured by the 
Pintner-Durost General Ability Test.) 
Some 600 students in more than fifteen 
elementary schools participated, beginning 
in grades four and five and continuing for 
three years. The FLES lessons lasted one 
hour, three times weekly. 

Did the superior students in the project 
who enrolled in the FLES course perform 
at a higher academic level than superior 
students who were not so enrolled? Yes, 
the FEES group which was observed from 
the fourth grade through the sixth grade 
performed better in science and social 



studies than did superior students who 
were not studying a foreign language. The 
FLES group which was observed from the 
fifth grade through the seventh grade out- 
performed the non-FLES group of superior 
students in arithmetic and spelling. 

Did the superior or gifted students tak- 
ing a foreign language behave better in 
their homeroom than superior students who 
were not enrolled in FEES? Yes, they dis- 
played more emotional control, more lead- 
ership, more self-initiated drive across the 
three years than did the non-FLES group 
of superior student... According to home- 
room teachers who twice during each year 
filled out a behavior check list for each 
student involved in the study, the super- 
ior students enrolled in FEES behaved 
throughout the three years in what could 
be defined as a more mature manner in 
their socio-emotional components than did 
the non-FLES superior students. 

Fourth, what effect does the addition of 
FLES have on the attitudes of elementary 
school pupils toward foreign-speaking peo- 
ples? One answer may be found in a re- 
port issued last autumn (1964) by the 
University of Illinois of an experiment in- 
volving fifth grade pupils.® The control 
group was constituted of sixty-three chil- 
dren from five classrooms who had not 
studied Spanish while the experimental 
group included sixty-three pupils who had 
had twenty-minute daily lessons in Span- 
ish language and Hispanic culture for two 
years. These FLES pupils also came from 
five classrooms three of which were taught 
by specialists while two used television 
and tapes guided by the regular classroom 
teacher. To equate at least partially the 
factor of teacher personality the televised 
programs and tapes seen by two class- 
rooms were made by the same specialists 
that taught the other three classrooms. 
Otherwise, the pupils in both groups re- 
sembled each other in characteristics which 
it vvas believed might affect attitude for- 
mation: school experience, socio-economic 
status, chronological age, sex, and intelli- 
gence. 

Both groups were administered an eight- 
page questionnaire especially devised by 
university professors to determine attitudes. 
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In order to avoid having the fifth graders 
associate the test with foreign language 
teaching, however, the instrument was en- 
titled “A Social Studies Questionnaire”, 
and was administered during the social 
studies period by a person with no foreign 
traces in his manner, speech, or appear- 
ance. The questionnaire dealt with foreign 
Cultures which were represented by a num- 
ber of languages besides Smnish, for the 
countries discussed were Russia, Spain, 
Germany, Mexico, France, Argentina, and 
Bolivia. The last part of the questionnaire 
asked each pupil to select the foreign- 
speaking child (Russian, Spanish, French, 
or German) that he would like most to 
have as a friend, and then explain in writ- 
ing why he would prefer that child to the 
other three listed. 

This experiment concluded that FLES 
pupils had sigr?ificantly more positive at- 
titudes toward the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples they had studied than did the non- 
FLES group. CThey also had more Posi- 
tive attitudes toward the Spanish-speaking 
peoples which they had not studied, though 
to a lesser degree.) A further breakdowri 
revealed that in comparing the two FLES 
approaches, the group using specially pre- 
pared television and tapes tended to have 
more positive attitudes toward Spanish- 
speaking people than did the group which 
received instruction from specialists. 

Finally, regardless of instructional 
method, FEES pupils did not generalize 
their positive attitudes toward Spanish- 
speaking peoples to other foreign-speaking 
peoples; indeed, non-FLES pupils experi- 
enced more positive attitudes than their 
FLES-mates toward foreign-speaking peo- 
ples other than Spanish-speaking ones. 

Briefly then, teaching a foreign language 



to elementary school children in its cultural 
setting is a potential force in creating more 
positive attitudes toward the peoples repre- 
sented by that language and newer edu- 
cational media through specially designed 
programs may prove more effective than 
personal contact with classroom teachers 
in establishing particular attitudes. 

To summarize, the effects of foreign 
language instruction to younger children 
are numerous, relating to both elementary 
and high school achievement, relating to 
both average and superior students, relat- 
ing to both scholarship and attitude. Re- 
search tells us these effects of FLES are 
positive. 
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